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Significant 


Of Good Sir Walter 
Who Died a Century Ago 


JOHN BUCHAN 
in “Sir Walter Scott” 

Scott had not the metaphysical turn of 
his countrymen, and he had no instinct 
to preach, but the whole of his life was 
based on a reasoned philosophy of con- 
duct. Its corner stones were humility and 
discipline. The life of man was difficult, 
but not desperate, and to live it worthily 
you must forget yourself and love others. 
The failures were the egotists who were 
wrapped up in self, the doctrinaires who 
were in chains to dogma, the Pharisees 
who despised their brethren... . 

He had no belief in the wizardry of 
abstract political rights; his view was 
Coleridge’s—‘It is a mockery of our fel- 
low creatures’ wrongs to call them equal 
in rights, when by the bitter compulsion 
of their wants we make them inferior 
to us in all that can soften the heart and 
dignify the understanding.” 

So he set himself within his own orbit 
to make a better commonwealth. He in- 
troduced at Abbotsford a system of health 
insurance, and being always mindful of 
the moral issue, he refused the easy path 
to charity, and in bad times arranged for 
relief work at full wages. He was a foe 
to tippling houses, and defended the 
Scottish reluctance to grant licenses as 
compared with England. He proposed a 
scheme of unemployment insurance in 
factories, the premiums to be paid wholly 


by the owners, on the ground that it 
would retard unhealthy industrial ex- 
pansion and compel manutacturers to 


rely less on casual labor. 

It must be admitted that Scott’s sym- 
pathies with labor and his’ knowledge of 
its problems were circumscribed. To the 
pathetie early struggles of trades-union- 
ism he was always hostile, for he scented 
conspiracy, and he was horrified to dis- 
cover symptoms of it in Galashiels [where 
Seott built Abbotsford]. He was above all 
things a country man, who knew and 
honored the peasant; of the proletariat 
in the towns and 


the fierce confederate storm 
Of sorrow barricaded evermore 
Within the walls of cities, 


he had Wordsworth’s ignorance and rest- 
less fear. But for the poor man whom he 
understood, who was knit to him by a 
common domicile and ancestry, he had 
sympathy and understanding in the am- 
plest measure. 


Immigration to U.S.S.R. 
Only a Question of Time 


WALTER DURANTY 
in Graphic Survey 


In the last year or two, there has been 


another type of American visitor to the 
U.S.S.R.—the immigrant. Upon these 
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Sentiments 


foreign-born Americans [mostly from 
Russia, Finland, Poland, and the Baltic 
States], many of whom are American citi- 
zens, the weight of depression has fallen 
hard. They have heard that there is work 
for all in the Soviet Union, that there 
are no bosses to tell an employee over- 
night that he is no longer needed. In 
that they are right, for here there is 
work for all, more work than all can do. 

But as many of them find, life here is 
hard in comparison with America, and 
standards low. They grumble, most of 
them, and yearn for the fleshpots of 
capitalism, and many fail to realize that 
lip-service to Soviet ideals is not a pass- 
port to ease in Soviet Russia. But some 
of them are doing good work here and 
raising Soviet standards of sanitation, 
hygiene, and comfort towards the level 
they have known in the U. S. A. 

In my opinion, it is merely a question 
of time, that is, time for improvement of 
living standards here, for this country 
to see a flow of immigration not only 
from the U. S. A. but from Europe which 
will “catch and surpass’’, to use a favorite 
Russian phrase, the peak figures of 
foreign influx to America. Stalin’s de- 
cision that a single socialist state can 
exist in a capitalist world, that the 
U. S. S. R. can really be “the workers’ 
fatherland” carries with it an inevitable 
corollary. The Soviet must open its bor- 
ders to all workers “of good intent” and 
give them, despite the difficulties of lan- 
guage, the jobs of which capitalist ra- 
tionalization and competition has deprived 
them. 

Not today, because the socialist frame- 
work is still new, the socialist machine 
still creaks and groans and conditions 
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of life are still too hard to warrant com- 


parison with the U. S. A. or Europe. But | 


tomorrow, when the problem of exchange 
between agrarian food and urban goods 
has been solved, as it will be solved, 
when houses have been built, as they will 
be built, then the U. S. S. R. will welcome 
foreigners by millions and build on a 
sixth of the earth’s surface a real union 
of the proletariat of the world. 


We Are Socialists 
More Than We Realize 


JoHN H. DIETRICH 
in a Sermon 


Most of us do not realize to what ex- 
tent the principles of socialism have found 
concrete form in our municipal and na- 
tional affairs. Of course everyone knows 
that our postal system is a_ socialistic 
measure, but they do not realize how 
many other features of our life are also 
socialistic. Our highway system is a Sso- 
cialistic measure, so is our water system ; 
and in many cities the lighting and trans- 
portation system are publicly owned and 
operated. The majority of us have been 
educated in public schools, in which the 
children nowadays can receive not only 
free education, but free books, free med- 
ical inspection, and in some places free 
food. If you should be overtaken by a 
contagious disease, you are entitled to 
free treatment in a municipal hospital. 
Our city provides us freely with concerts 
and picture galleries, golf courses and ten- 
nis courts, swimming pools and play 
grounds, parks and boulevards. 

Now all these measures are socialistic, 
and socialism is nothing more nor less 
than a complicated web of such measures 
—and the socialistic state, as some have 
put it, 
operative association, of which the govern- 
ment is the board of managers. 

It is strange, but some people who are 
thoroughly opposed to socialism in one 
realm are its strongest advocates in an- 
other. For instance, the man who opposes 
with all his strength the state ownership 
of the means of production or of trans- 
portation, is often the enthusiastic advo- 
cate of an enlarged army and a more 
powerful navy. Yet these can only be 
provided by taxation, and every tax in 
a democratic state is a socialistic meas- 
ure, and involves collective ownership of 
the proceeds, whether they are applied 
to building battleships or building swim- 
ming pools. 

Every step in the regulation of industry, 
such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, assumes the rights of society over 
individualistic production, and is there- 
fore socialistic. It is purely a question of 
“more or less”, and not “either or’. So, 
aS we are concerned with it today, social- 
ism is not a rigid economic theory, nor 
is it the creed of a narrow sect. In its 
wide sense it is a name that covers all 


the activities—first instinctive, then or- 


ganized—which arise from the funda- 
mental fact that man is a social animal. 


is simply a great national co-- |} 
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Is Russian Communism a Religion? 


DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS 


The author, who has visited the land of the Soviets and has had unusual opportunities of study there, finds 
seven parallels between their vital and intolerant faith and the characteristics 


HERE is no need for serious ap- 
prehension about the survival of 
religion in Soviet Russia. Churches 
may come and churches may go,— 
even religions may come and go0,— 
but religion goes on forever. The Greek 
Catholic Church in Soviet Russia is 
crumbling to pieces,—there is no doubt 
about that. It has served whatever pur- 
pose it may have had. But religion is 
not crumbling. Vital religion is probably 
more in evidence today in Russia than 
anywhere in the world. In spite of his 
protests, the average Communist is the 
most thoroughly religious person whom I 
have met with in a long time. His philoso- 
phy is expressed in terms of materialism, 
but the life he is actually living is es- 
sentially spiritual. His ideals and ex- 
amples are remarkably contagious. His 
hopes and dreams are gripping the imag- 
ination of the Russian people with the 
power of a vitalizing faith. Behold, a 
new religion being born today in. Russia, 
just as Christianity was born in the hopes 
and dreams of first-century Jews and 
Gentiles, and as Mohammedanism was 
born in the seventh century of the long- 
ings of lowly desert tribes. 

Communism has sprung from the virgin 
womb of human necessity and the holy 
spirit of hope. It is sweeping Russia today 
with the fervor of a Messianic movement. 
It possesses all the earmarks of a new 
religion—its vices as well as its virtues. 


I 


Communism inspires profound convic- 
tions. It is giving the people of Russia 
something so important to believe in that 
all other beliefs are thrust aside which 
do not harmonize with it. In an age of 
chaotic counsel and groping wisdom, here 
is a movement that is able to bring order 
into the intellectual and emotional life 
of millions. Let us wave aside the con- 
tent of the convictions which Communism 
brings. The fact is Communism has put 
meaning and purpose into human exist- 
ence for multitudes who never saw any or 
felt these things before. It may be the 
world’s greatest fanaticism, but it is cap- 
turing the imagination and loyalties of 
men as no movement has since the days 
of the early Crusaders. Make no mis- 
take about it! There are millions of men, 
women and youth who are ready to give 
their lives for the cause of Communism 


of historic world spiritual movements 


in Russia today. Indeed its objectives 
bulk so large that many people are as 
eager as the early Christians were to 
make some heroic sacrifice of themselves, 
to prove the sincerity of their convictions. 
I have never before seen such sustained 
enthusiasm as fills the life of the average 
Communist in Russia. Tomorrow, or the 
day after, this enthusiasm may completely 
evaporate, but I do not think it will. 
The root meaning of the word enthu- 
Siasm is “God within one’. The Com- 
munists certainly have the spirit of some 
kind of god within them, however much 
they profess their atheism, for their en- 
thusiastic behavior belies their words. 
Bishop Rainsford, an Hpiscopal scholar, 
has defined religion as “the giving of the 
best that one has to the best that one 
knows’. In this sense, if in no other, the 
Soviet devotee is clearly religious. 


II 


Communism parallels religion in pro- 
viding a focal personality for that mystic 
capacity of glorification which resides in 
the average human’s breast. Judaism 
glorified Moses; Christianity glorified 
Jesus; Islam glorified Mohammed. Com- 
munism is encouraging the glorification 
of Lenin. It was my privilege to visit 
the tomb of this man in the Great Red 
Square in Moscow. I shall never forget 
the scene. Twenty thousand people were 
standing in line. Being tourists, a word 
from our guide put our party near the 
head of the procession. Red soldiers in 
neat uniforms guarded the entrance to 
the tomb without and within. It was 
7 o'clock in the evening. The signal was 
given to enter. Down one massive stair- 
case and then up another, and we were 
confronting the idolized leader and maker 
of the Russian Revolution. There in a 
glass enclosed sarcophagus rested the body 
of Lenin dressed in military uniform and 
in a remarkable state of preservation. 
It was an impressive moment of my life. 
I noticed that the foreigners going in 
whispered considerably on their way. I 
took pains to remain behind to watch the 
Russians as they passed. I was not at all 
surprised to see them approach the physi- 
cal presence of their hero with religious 
reverence and almost deathlike silence. 
Some had tears in their eyes, and some 
crossed themselves. Already Nicolai Lenin 


has taken the place of the former incor- 
ruptible saints, and he is well on his way 
to an even higher status of sublimation. 

No one who is acquainted with what 
the religious imagination has done with 
its heroes in the past can fail to note 
how far it has gone in the present in- 
stance. For better or worse, with or with- 
out justification, Communism, as a new 
religion, lays claim to a sacred personal- 
ity, and is already capitalizing on his 
name and influence. Pictures of Lenin 
may be found in every factory and meet- 
ing-place, and statues of him in every 
city. 


Ill 


Communism parallels religion in its 
development of authoritative scriptures. 
Everywhere one may travel in Soviet 
Russia one may see huge signs with 
these slogans printed on them! “Without 
books there is no knowledge”, “Without 
knowledge there is no Communism’, “TLit- 
erature is the road to the New Life”, 
“Reading helps the Revolution”, “The 
Five-year Plan depends on Books”. What 
books? What reading? What literature? 
The writings of Lenin, Marx, and the 
recognized Communist authors. These are 
the authoritative scriptures, just as the 
letters of Paul, and the gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John furnished 
the nucleus of the Christian canon. All 
essays, poems, dramas, and writings of 
any kind which contradict the funda- 
mental tenents of Communism are 
anathema. They are damned with the 
epithet of counter-revolution, and their 
publication and distribution is prohibited. 
The customs examination at the Russian 
border is more Ssolicitous about the kind 
of literature the visitor is bringing with 
him than about anything else. 

Communism has undertaken to direct 
the reading of an entire nation, and the 
Russians are reading as they never have 
before, for the most part solid works on 
science, art, biography, politics, economics, 
and history. Every factory, every club, 
every hospital, every school, has its own 
library, and this library is invariably 
well patronized. The Russian may be 
reading on only one side of a question, 
but he is reading voraciously and rapidly 
becoming acquainted with the authorita- 
tive seriptures of his new-found gospel. 
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IV 


Communism parallels religion in that it 
is gradually developing a ritual and a 
ceremony of its own. It is quite the thing 
in Russia to have a Red funeral. For 
one reason, it is more likely to be well 
attended. Parents, eager to demonstrate 
their loyalty to the new cause, are con- 
secrating their little children as Octo- 
brists, in memory of the Revolution that 
began on October 25, 1917. Atheistic 
wedding ceremonies have put in their ap- 
pearance. New holy days are being ap- 
pointed. The holy days of the Greek 
Catholic Church which were once of- 
ficial holidays of the State, have been 
abolished, including Sunday. In their 
place have come new holy days,—the 
Anniversary of the Revolution and of the 
birth of Lenin, and the first of May, dedi- 
eated to International Labor. All these 
days are observed with special cere- 
monies, parades, speeches, the laying of 
wreaths, and the ritual of Silence at 
solemn moments in memory of departed 
heroes. The people like these ceremonies 
as long as they are well staged. Soviet 
officials have developed this technique to 
a high degree. 


V 


In the fifth place, Communism parallels 
religion, at least some religions, in the 
imperious demands which it makes of 
its adherents. Like the kingdom of God, 
heralded by Jesus, it claims the right 
of eminent domain over every other con- 
sideration in life. Creature comforts must 
be given up when necessary, and self-in- 
dulgence must be denied at all times. The 
young candidates of the Konsomol move- 
ment, for example, must forswear wines, 
beer, vodka, and some are even giving 
up tobacco. They must be ready to serve 
the Great Cause at a moment’s notice. 
They must take no thought for the mor- 
row, but must seek first the common- 
wealth of righteousness. No sacrifice is 
considered too great, no service too small. 

It was my privilege to see a play in 
Moscow entitled “The Line of Fire’. It 
has had an unusual run. This is the 
story: An engineer in a factory falls in 
love with a brilliant assistant. The two 
decide to get married. But before mar- 
riage can take place, loyalty to the Great 
Cause calls for their separation from one 
another,—one to go to a far-off post of 
responsibility, the other to remain be- 
hind. Love wrestles with Duty. Duty 
wrestles with Love. The drama is intense, 
but the curtain goes down on the tri- 
umph of Duty, and the audience applauds 
approval. Love must give way before the 
larger interests of the Revolution. 

Here is a movement that is demanding 
the utmost in personal consecration. Mil- 
lions consider it a privilege and not a 
sacrifice to join its ranks. 


VI 


Communism parallels religion in its 
missionary outlook. It is anxious to share 
its gospel with the world at large. It 
believes that it has good news to bring 
to all mankind. It claims to seek a better 
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social order for all races and peoples. It, 
therefore, has its apostles and heralds in 
every nation on the globe, usually local 
converts to the cause. These representa- 
tives of Communism are far from being 
popular in the lands where they seek to 
function. Like the early Christian mis- 
sionaries, they are often hated and de- 
spised and refused a chance to expound 
their doctrines. In many countries im- 
prisonment is regarded as too good for 
them, and more retributive measures are 
being advocated. Nevertheless, the move- 
ment spreads. There is a strong prob- 
ability that Communism may leap the 
Russian border within the next decade. 
I do not believe anything can stop it 
short of another world war. And an- 
other world war may easily lead to its 
more rapid triumph over a large portion 
of Europe, for its leaders, let us not 
forget, are past masters in the art of 
propaganda. 


VIL 


Finally, Communism parallels some of 
the religions of the world in its spirit 
of intolerance. Like medieval Christianity 
and early Mohammedanism, it has no 
scruples whatsoever about resorting to 
coercive measures. It has no use for the 
non-resistant ethics of Jesus; it derides 
and scorns the non-violent methods of 
Gandhi; it rules with a strong and steady 
hand. Communism, if it should triumph 
throughout any large portion of the 


An English View of Humanism 


Unitarian journal calls it the “most significant religious movement of our 
time” and searches out what it considers serious weaknesses 


So far as we know, this leader 
published in The Inquirer, journal of 
the Unitarians of Great Britain, is 
the first extended critique of the 
“modern revolt’ published in that 
paper. It reflects, we should say, the 
present thought of the churches over 
ihere. The points of dissent have 
already been considered and an- 
swered to the satisfaction of Unita- 
rian humanists in this country. 


ODERN humanism is perhaps the 
M most significant religious move- 

ment of our time and closely re- 
flects the modern mood. Sooner or later 
every religious thinker must come to 
terms with it, and especially does it com- 
mand the interest of those of us who 
belong to the Unitarian and Free Chris- 
tian Fellowship. 

Only in recent years has humanism 
been elevated to the rank of an evangel. 
With its roots in the distant past, it 
reaches back through the English em- 
pirical tradition to the ancient Stoies and 
beyond them. 

Humanism represents the reversionary 
pull of man against the attraction of the 
transcendental and the cosmic; its story 
is largely told in man’s revolt against the 
gods. 
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world, would probably usher in anothe | 
age of dogmatism as ironclad as that o 
medieval Christianity. It is so cocksure}) 
of its fundamental tenets that it finds 
it difficult, if not impossible, to be toler 
ant. It therefore uses coercive measures 
when necessary to repress the hereti 
and non-conformist. Its secret service may} 
be compared with that of the Inquisition. | 
When men are ready to die for their 
faith, it is perhaps too much to expect 
them to be lenient toward those who} 
stand in the way of its realization. Never-) 
theless, the goal of Communism involves 
a world of brothers,—a world of peace 
and fraternity. And does not Commu- } 
nism look ultimately to a society of free} 
minds? 

It seems to me that the values to be] 
hoped for in the goal must first be in- 
corporated in the means, else what be-. 
comes of the goal? Is not this the most 
important lesson of history? To justify ] 
the means by the end? Is this not to) 
short-circuit humanity’s hope of ultimate } 
freedom? 

Communism is solving many human) 
problems, and we ought to be greatly con- 
cerned. But it is still intolerant. If you, 
and I do not want our children, or our’ 
children’s children to embrace this new 
religion with all its intolerance and dog-) 
matism, then we must take our religion 
more seriously and use it to inspire an 
accelerated solution of the great human 
problems, social, economic, political and 
moral, now confronting society. 


I know nought poorer 
Under the sun, than ye gods! 


declaimed the Goethe 
“Prometheus’’. 


young in | 
Who help’d me 

Against the Titan’s insolence? 

Who rescued me from certain death, 
From slavery? > 


Did’st thou not do all this thyself, 
My sacred glowing heart? 


A natural product of man’s conquest | 
of the earth and revolt against super- | 
naturalism and sacerdotalism, the story | 
of humanism is to be read here and there | 
in the history, philosophy, art, literature | 
and religion of the last two and a half. 
thousand years. Gautama was a precursor | 
of humanism, and just because of that his | 
religion—swiftly dehumanized—drove but 
feeble roots into its native soil. So were 
Zenophanes and Heraclitus. And what 
was Socrates at bottom, despite his salvo 
to the gods, if not a humanist? And 
Marcus Aurelius? Humanism became a 
tide, ebbing and flowing around the pylons 
of the Christian edifice, wearing it slowly 
away. When the Renaissance surged about 
it, the Church remained inviolate; 
Aristotle became a Christian “saint”. 
Threatened in turn by Albigenses, Cathari, 
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Waldenses, Hussites, Lollards 
cliffites (for all their supernaturalism, 
humanists without knowing it), the 
Christian edifice remained unmoved until 
it suffered the shock of the Protestant 
revolution. Roger Bacon in the thirteenth 
century and Francis Bacon three centuries 
later, laid the foundations of a new scien- 
tific framework; Rousseau, the Encyclo- 
pedists and Voltaire directed the destroy- 
ing tide; Spinoza, Hume and Kant, and 
a host of lesser men, heralded the down- 
fall, and then finally, with the rise of 
modern science, the old Christian frame- 
work collapsed. 

In the place of the old, scientists built 
up a new framework—a closed natural- 
istic scheme. The Reign of Law took the 
place of a Sovereign God. That, too, has 
collapsed-—the closed system and _ the 
Reign of Law alike. But humanism re- 
mains—with this difference: that it now 
has the field almost to itself. For we are 
all humanists wp to a point. 

Other frameworks remain; man has a 
genius for making them, but not one of 
them is universal in its range. For the 
world lacks what once it had—an all- 
enveloping system or framework within 
which every spider’s web has its place and 
explanation. In physics, even the Newto- 
nian cosmogony failed to hold its own, and 
matter betrayed the materialists. In biol- 
ogy, mechanism became outmoded, and the 
more recent life-force doctrines of crea- 
tive evolution fail either to arouse the 
enthusiasm of faith or to satisfy the in- 
dividual needs of unchurched men and 
women. Nothing remains, it would seem, 
but humanism. Frameworks come and go, 
but humanism goes on for ever. 

But does humanism suffice? Hven the 
sternly religious brand of humanism with 
its emphasis upon values, its call to dis- 


and Wy- 


interestedness and its developed social 
conscience—does it satisfy the deepest 


needs of men? Can it lead the fainting 
soul towards a Rock higher than himself? 
That is the crux of the matter—the 
erucial question. 

It seems to us that the weakness of 
modern, religious humanism is strikingly 
evident in its failure to provide a satis- 
factory cosmic setting for the human 
soul; it stops short: avowedly homo-cen- 
‘tric, it leaves man defiant and homeless 
in an unfriendly universe. Humanists for 
the most part are severely reticent about 
ultimate questions; their distaste for 
theology and metaphysics makes them 
agnostic concerning the source and gov- 
ernance of life. If they do believe in God, 
then they are humanists plus a little 
something else other humanists have not 
got. Modern religious humanism as such 
is Faustian, Promethean; defiant! And 
for this reason it fails to meet the re- 
quirements of a religion. 

One of the things religion does to a 
man is to make him feel at home in the 
universe and the rationale of religious 
faith is provided for—not in contemning 
superstition (we all like to do that), 
not in setting this world in order (we 
would all like to do that), not in loyalty 
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to the racial conscience, nor in a summa- 
tion of values humanly apprehended and 
applied— in none of these things finally; 
but in a symbolic representation of a 
transcendent order. We submit that any 
enduring framework which shall replace 
the discredited structure of Christian 
traditionalism and nineteenth-century 
science, must take account of the needs 
and desires of individual men and their 
striving after immortal life. Nothing less! 

If Mr. Tavener were right when he 
stated in his much debated article that 
religion is always homo-centric (and we 
perceive in this statement the essential 
Protestant principle driven to its logical 
end), it follows that all values are hu- 


manly apprehended and humanly sanc- 


Registered 


Every attempt to regulate the liquor 
business has made a market for the moon- 
shiner, the bootlegger, or the speakeasy. 

—Thomas Niron Carver. 


All thinking men know that the world 
is in the midst of a supreme crisis. 
—Michael Williams. 


The fact of the religious vision, and its 
history of persistent expansion, is our one 
ground for optimism. 

—Alfred North Whitehead. 


So long as men love; so long as they 
hunger and thirst after righteousness; so 
long as they seek justice, they will be- 
lieve that there is a Power that can be 
directed to these ends. 

—Frank 8. C. Wicks. 


Any renewal of Western civilization 
that “is to mean more than a mere re- 
establishment of the old order of things 
under new names must be, in the deepest 
sense of the word, a religious movement. 

—Glenn Frank. 


tioned. We agree. Were they inappre- 
hensible to bim, man could not be the 
incurably religious creature he is. But 
what of their source? The Kantian argu- 
ment still stands: there must be a home 
of values (as Mr. Tavener would prob- 
ably agree), a spiritual hinterland 
wherein and by which they are conserved. 
And to admit this, is to reinstate trans- 
cendence. 

Further, Mr. Tavener writes: “The reli- 
gious interest in the soul is no more than 
that its life shall abound.” Finely said! 
But ean the durational factor be ignored 
or completely overcome so long as the 
soul of man remains incarnate in a time- 
space order of events? The question of the 
soul’s destiny is bound to arise, and, we 
would suggest, a religion—whether hu- 
manism or another—which fails to indi- 
cate an answer to this question will in- 
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evitably shatter itself on the submerged 
rocks of human feeling. 

Suppose we do get down to the indis- 
pensable minima suggested by Mr. 
Tavener (which Mr. Stewart rightly main- 
tains might be affirmed of any historic 
religion), what then? Suppose we accept 


his analytical towr de force and agree 
with him that (i) the integrity of the 
human soul, (ii) the need of worship 


(without perplexing ourselves about the 
nature of that which is worshiped), and 
(iii) the impulsion towards righteousness 
constitute the three indispensable affirma- 


tions—are we to stop there? Clearly we 


cannot. Some modern apologists, like Mr. 
Stewart, will hasten to protect their 
Christian tradition; others will assemble 
around the indispensable minima a heap 
of secondary affirmations drawn from 
any or every source of knowledge and 
faith, and in course of time these second- 
ary affirmations will become primary for 
them. And so the game goes on! 

The following facts and implications 
emerge : 

1. The traditional theological frame- 
work of Christianity has broken down. 

2. The intellectualist scheme founded 
on an interpretation of nineteenth-cen- 
tury science has likewise collapsed. 

3. No one infallible and authoritative 
framework, either theological or meta- 
physical, is likely again to command the 
entire acceptance of the modern mind. 

4. Current humanism represents. the 
gathering into focal expression of the 
centuries-old Western revolt against su- 
perstition, sacerdotalism, and authorita- 
tive supernaturalism. In its modern quasi- 
religious form it marks the peak point of 
the sociological movement derived from 
Comte and Herbert Spencer in holy al- 
liance with Christian ethic. 

5. The humanist emphasis upon human 
dignity and worth; the regard for man 
as an end in himself; the promulgation of 
a world-affirming ethic constitute at once a 
definite contribution to modern religious 
thought and a much needed corrective 
to Christian traditionalism. 

6. Modern humanism, however, is seri- 
ously incommoded by the attachment of 
many of its adherents to the last, linger- 
ing relics of a materialistic framework ; 
it fails as yet adequately to perceive the 
implications of the break-up, in physics 
and biology, of the mechanistic scheme, 
and it is far too intimately associated 
with a limited and rationalistic theory of 
knowledge. Because of this, it underrates 
faith and intuition, and, to adapt Edding- 
ton’s words, provides no “playground for 
the soul’. 

Above all, humanism carries its reac- 
tion against supernaturalism and mere 
speculation to such lengths that its ex- 
ponents fail to recognize the full weight 
of the religious imperative which demands 
that man shall be related by bond of kin- 
ship to the cosmic source when he derives. 

For these reasons, humanism is in our 
view incapable of meeting the deepest 
needs of the soul of man. Unitarianism 
will be lost if its advance lies only along 
the humanist road. 


‘Tet everything be done with a view to building.” 
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After the Election 
I 


E WHO REGARDS the Presidential election 
H as a partisan defeat and a partisan victory 

little understands the rebellion of the people. 
Fundamentally, it was neither a repudiation of 
President Hoover nor an acclamation of Mr. Roose- 
velt. One who sees in what occurred November 8 
only a clamorous strife between two political ma- 
chines called Republican and Democratic, misses 
the profound, even historic significance of the ir- 
resistible pressure of the multitude for change. 

In no sense did they realize in a constructive 
sense by their balloting what they want. All that 
they found it possible to do was to declare that 
what is, is unsatisfactory. Their attitude was pri- 
marily a negative attitude. 

It may be, if the people who voted for change (of 
course, they were not all but only a majority of the 
citizenry) had really known what specific thing 
they consider best, it would be found by experience 
to be very bad. We harbor no illusions that a popu- 
lar uprising is always right; frequently we know 
that a minority is sustained by the judgment of 
history. 

Yet millions of Americans felt in this election 
something was transpiring that exceeded in im- 
portance the ordinary issues of national life. Es- 
pecially there was brooding over the outcome on 
the part of the church people and ministers. In a 
degree not equalled probably in the lifetime of any 
one of us, something of great omen was about us 
and within us. A genuine zeal exalted hosts of citi- 
zens into a sense of the sacramental nature of the 
country. 


II 


~One assertion is safe, and that is, we rise to such 
a revolt as the one through which we have been 
passing for no trivial cause. We all agree that the 
issue was related to the so-called depression. The 
catastrophe of world-wide (and not only domestic ) 
want is a fact. 

God, whatever one’s conception of God may be, 
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is not blamed for our troubles. We, the people, did} 
this thing, or permitted it; and by that token, we, |} 


the people, will undo it and remake our world so 


that, if it be possible, such a disaster will never|]} — 


occur again. That is what we are saying. But one} 


who knows his history and his religion will remark 


that we have said the same thing before. For all) 
our experience, much of it tragic, and for all our} 
supposed advance in the arts of civilization, the }} 
control of the means by which the people gain their |} — 
living, is no more secure than it was in the begin-} 
ning. The task is more difficult than it was two} 
hundred years ago, what with the vast increase] 
in population, the rise of the industrial system, and }} 


the interdependence of the nations of the world. 


We live in a complex and interacting social order }} 
which has become a unit. Whatever happens now ]} 


happens to all of us. It is especially true in our 


. ° ° | 
economic and business relations. If our Congress, 


votes a high tariff, Great Britain and other coun- 


tries follow suit. Today there is a realization that } 


this means of protecting ourselves at the expense 


of others, if permitted to go on unrestrained, is |} 


not a sound course. They can do what we do; in- 


deed, they feel they must, because we are members 


one of another. 


Ill 


A cardinal truth of our religious faith is that 
we are all of one blood. The duty we owe one an- 


other, particularly in the natural needs of our jl 


daily lives, begins precisely in the first chapter of 
the first book of the Bible, when the first command 


to “our first parents” was “replenish the earth and |] 


subdue it”. Two children of that primordial union 
are best remembered because one of them said, 
with economic significance, “Am I my _ brother’s 
keeper?” The fact is, he was, according to our 
larger light, his brother’s brother. How could Cain 
Slay Abel his brother? How can we slay our 
brothers, as we do either by the carnage of war 
following strife for lands, markets, and power, or 
the slower and more terrible crushing of the masses 
to hunger and cold by the mighty economic forces 


ruling the world? All the prophets said the same |}} 


thing about the oppression of the poor. Without 


that message, there would be no prophesies. The jf} 


bitter cry of the people, even in times of plenty, 
has ever been, “What shall we eat, what shall we 


drink, and wherewithal shall we be clothed?” The |]} 


poor we have with us always, and most of them 
are not deserving of their want. Poverty is un- 
necessary. 

Jesus kept his deepest solicitude, constant and 
poignant, for those who suffered for the means of 
decent living. There would have been no religion 


of Christ if he had not cared first “for the least of. 


these, my brethren”. And as for the Apostle Paul, 
who envisaged the whole world with the Gospel, 
he desired a community of interest in which ab- 
solutely no one would lack, but all would give toa 
common store for the common welfare. “I seek”, 
he said, “not my own profit, but the profit of the 
many.” 

Now we have come to a time when the disastrous 
events of the world have made havoc among all the 
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principal nations, ours included. The first opportu- 
nity the people here have had to express themselves 
was on November 8. They did it beyond mistaking. 
Again, we must consider their action above and 
beyond common political dispute. It was too grave 
a condition for that. We are in no ordinary time. 
The old order changeth. We face a new era, and 
no one knows what it will be like. It will differ 
from what we have had, but it will not be another 


Russia, Germany, Great Britain or Italy, also 
undergoing change, because our historic back- 


ground and our conditions are different from theirs. 
Whatever we do will be not so much by the initia- 
tive of political parties or leaders in a government 
as by a force coming up from society itself. As the 
world is today, there is a tremendous difference 
between the State and society. 


IV 


In a word, what has happened in our country, 
as the direct result of the breakdown, is that the 
masses, perhaps without knowing it, demand in 
new tones of rebellion, that the State must live for 
society, and not society for the State, for as Ortega 
y Gasset says, the latter way is always fatal to 
spontaneous civilization. This is a most impressive 
observation. The State is a matter of technique, 
of publie order and administration. This scholar 
continues, “The ‘ancien régime’ reaches the end of 
the Eighteenth Century with a very weak State, 
harassed on all sides by a widespread social revolt. 
The disproportion between state power and social 
power at this time is such that comparing the situa- 
tion with that of the time of Charlemagne, the 
Highteenth Century State appears degenerate. The 
Carolingian State was, of course, much less power- 
ful than the State of Louis XVI., but, on the other 
hand, the society surrounding it was entirely lack- 
ing in strength. The enormous disproportion be- 
tween social strength and the strength of public 
power made possible the Revolution, the revolu- 
tions—up to 1848.” 

Since 1848, there have been no revolutions, not 
because there were no motives for them, but be- 
cause there were no means. Public or State power 
was brought up to the level of social power. 
“Goodby forever to revolutions!” cries Gasset. But 
we shall not say, “Goodby!” While the Spanish 
scholar regards the State as the greatest danger 
to civilization, “sucking out the very marrow of 
society, which will be left bloodless, a skeleton, 
dead with that rusty death of machinery, more 
gruesome than the death of a living organism”, our 
own opinion is that we have been witnessing the 
past two years a revolution in America, and defi- 
nitely in the election it was the revolutionary spirit 
which spoke the command that the State can only 
live in the service of society. 


Vv 


We are in a new social revolt; and yet it is not 
new. As a matter of fact, for years we have been 
forcing the socialization of many forms of service. 
Our public schools, highway system, federal postal 
system, municipal lighting and transportation sys- 
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tems, free libraries, municipal hospitals, play- 
grounds, and many other services, are all signs of 
the socialized order. The recent federal relief meas- 
ures on a titanic scale, have been forced upon an 
unwilling State, in the exigencies of the crisis, by 
the will of the people. The State in the accepted 
sense was never less dominant than it is now. We 
are glad to see it reduced in authority; we expect 
it more and more to respond to our social neces- 
sities in assuming the management of railroads, 
public utilities, coal mines, telephone and telegraph 
companies, and other virtual monopolistic and con- 
solidated economic operations, as a natural evolu- 
tion which has continued steadily for many years. 
We expect to see less influence by the State in the 
coming decade than we have ever had in the United 
States. Already the State is doing what it utterly 
denounced three years ago, and the prospect is that 
the process will not end but speed up, no matter in 
whose hands the administration of the country 
may be. The compulsion of events, which means 
the pressure of the people, has made us face this 
probability, and with it a new consideration of 
what we mean by society. 


VI 


Certainly, no sane person, viewing the American 
scene, can regard the future with equanimity, if 
he takes the facts as they are. America is called 
“the paradise of the masses”, and their triumph 
has been made equivalent to the triumph of vio- 
lence, because the masses are untutored and will- 
ful, with no least inclination to the improvement of 
themselves or to respect for authority outside them- 
selves, such as distinguished the periods when 
aristocracy was in flower. 

In short, the masses are self-satisfied. How can 
this contentment with the standards of ordinary 
life when the people are made secure by the ac- 
quirement of the means of subsistence be dealt 
with in order to raise the social level and make the 
State effectual in the highest service? 

Our next great task is patent. It belongs in a 
high degree to the churches of every name and 
faith and to the educational system. The people 
must be born again to a realization of the neces- 
sity of their own improvement. The attainment by 
the masses of noble virtues which once character- 
ized a very few of the community, and they the eco- 
nomically privileged and politically powerful, must 
be the goal of the State. 

We use the word “aristocracy” with distaste; 
democracy is our ideal. But we can raise the level 
of ethical and spiritual life for the multitude pre- 
cisely as we have already raised the political and 
material level, until every child grows up with the 
dominant desire to achieve personal excellence by 
unremitting effort and with the obligation to give 
his best to the common wellbeing. Society for the 
individual, the individual for society, is the true 
principle making for the rhythm of life. To this 
subject we shall return, for it deserves the utmost 
study in a.time of crisis unparalleled not only in 
our country but throughout the world. May our 
incoming President and all his counsellors under» 
stand it. 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


What the A. U. A. Is Doing 


Glances at the Annual Report, and a review of other activities 


E knew a minister once who 
preached regularly on the annual 
report of the American Unita- 


rian Association. Despite the fact that 
reports usually are considered compen- 
diums of figures, statistics and descrip- 


tions from departments, the preacher in 
question made an interesting and instruc- 
tive discourse; and the congregation —ap- 
preciated the effort, perhaps on _ the 
ground that their minister’s skillful analy- 


sis had relieved them of the necessity 
of reading the report. 
The custom set by that minister had 


its merits. We are following his example 
—not preaching a sermon, but giving an 
analysis, a brief one, of recent accomplish- 
ments of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. This analysis does not relieve any- 
one from reading the report. It should 
be an incentive to secure more complete 


information. 
The Association’s leading activity is 
chureh extension. This department in- 


tends to found new churches at strategic 
points, to promote enterprises already es- 
tablished, and to help parishes in need 
of assistance. Last year much work was 
done at Flint, Mich., Norfolk, Va., 
Houston, Tex., Miami, Fla., and Nashville, 
Tenn. An enterprise, suspended this year, 
but conducted with significant results last 
year, was a weekly radio broadcast. Hach 
Sunday afternoon a Unitarian Hour was 
conducted which conveyed its message. 
according to the radio station estimates, 
to 250,000 listeners. George G. Davis, 
executive secretary, guided this activity. 


Another enterprise undertaken was a 
thorough survey of aided churches 


throughout the country. This survey in- 
cluded information about the community, 
the history of the church, the church 
building, membership, activities, finances 
and promotion methods. Rev. Charles R. 
Joy, in charge of this department, 
traveled 24,000 miles and visited eighty- 
five churches. 

The activities of the Association are 
varied. While on one hand it extends its 
powerful influence to the promotion of 
the spiritual enterprise in the Philippine 
Islands, India, Czechoslovakia and Tran- 
sylvania, on the other its officers are con- 
stantly traveling among the churches of 
the United States and Canada, counsel- 
ing, preaching, assisting with the finances, 
and organizing. This personal service, 
again and again has proved of inestimable 
value to churches in need. 

The Association supports a department 
of social relations, secretary, Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, which is in constant contact 
with social, industrial and economic con- 
ditions. This department studies such ac- 
tivities as the textile and mining indus- 
tries, family relationships, the place of 
the church in the social order, and the 
contribution of religion to international 
good will. 

The Association has a department of re- 
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ligious education, Waitstill H. Sharp, see- 
retary, second to none in its promotion, 
through the widely used Beacon Course, 
and other means, of religious training. 
Authorities recognize the department as 
a leader in the field of spiritual train- 
ing for the young. This department pro- 
moted the junior choir festival, held dur- 


ing the May Meetings of 1932, in the 
First Church, Boston, one of the most 
inspiring occasions of the week. The 


three secretaries are constantly consult- 
ing with church school leaders, visiting 
church schools in yarious parts of the 


country, and giving them the benefit of 
their experience. The department also is- 
sues a variety of literature, including a 
bulletin, Zhe Reporter, courses of study 
and books. At present it is busy on im- 
portant revisions. 

One of the purposes for which the Asso- 
ciation was organized was ‘‘to publish and 
distribute books and tracts’. Important 
revision of books and tracts for free dis- 
tribution has recently taken place through 
a commission appointed by the president 
of the Association. This commission, after 
diligent work for upwards of a year, is 
about to submit its final report. 

Through these three years of economic 
distress the Association has been able to 
continue, wtih some curtailment, its pro- 


The “Free Church” Reports Progress 


(From the news columns, Boston Evening Transcript) 


The Free Church of America, a 
proposal for closer cooperation be- 
tween Unitarians, Universalists and 
others, in the interests of which a 
joint commission composed of lead- 
ers of both fellowships is working, 
is making notable progress in the 
autumn conferences of both bodies. 
At the Essex Unitarian Conference, 
held recently at Salem, attended by 
delegations of Unitarian ministers 
and laity from both bodies, and ad- 
dressed by Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
D.D., for the Unitarians and Judge 
Robert W. Hill for the Universal- 
ists, a resolution was adopted in- 
dorsing the movement, and declar- 
ing that the conference was “in full 
accord with the plan of the Free 
Church of America as presented by 
the joint commission”. 

More decisive action was taken 
by the Mohawk Valley Conference 
of Religions Liberals. at a recent 
meeting in Utica, N.Y., when that 
conference voted unanimously to 
adopt the following designation: 
“The Mohawk Valley Gonference of 
the Free Churches of America, con- 
stituted in full fellowship of the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches 
and ministers represented in this 
gathering, together with any other 
liberal church which may desire to 
enter the fellowship’. 

The New York State convention 
(Universalist) has just adopted a 


resolution indorsing the Free 
Chureh. Similar. action has been 


taken by other groups representing 
the two church bodies. 
Organizations of both fellowships 
are exchanging ministers, speakers, 
courses of study and programs; co- 
operating in work for the commu- 
nity, and developing a new tech- 
nique of united effort. The Wayside 
Pulpit (Unitarian) and the GCom- 
munity Pulpit (Universalist) are 
about to combine. These two liberal 
bodies have been planning coopera- 
tive efforts since the days of the 
noted Boston and San Francisco 
preacher, Thomas Starr King, who 
said, in an address before Univer- 


salists in 1858, “A friend of mine 
asked me, not long ago—the ques- 
tion is often asked—whether I am 
a Universalist or a Unitarian. I said 
to him, as I say here, that both 
parties have essentially the same 
mission and objects; that they ought 
to be indissolubly united, even if 
they keep separate names. Like the 
Siamese twins, I should be glad to 
take any place as a small fiber in 
the ligament that should join them: 
and I don’t care whether they call 
me Chang or Eng.” 

While negotiations for closer fel- 
lowship have been made for a num- 
ber of years, at no time have pro- 
posals for union been more hopeful, 
because each position is being con- 
solidated as it is taken. 

The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the organization most actively 
interested for the Unitarians, has a 
history and traditions reaching back 
more than a century into the cul- 
ture, education, religion and prog- 
ress of Boston, New England, and 
other parts of the country. In the 
spring of 1927 the Association oc- 
cupied its new office building at 25 
Beacon Street. Since that time it 
has been actively employed laying 
the groundwork, so far as Unita- 
Yrlans are concerned, for some such 
movement as the Free Church of 
America. The Universalist General 
Convention, also a progressive, in- 
dustrious body, has been following 
the same course. It is of interest 
that thirty-one ministers hold _ fel- 
lowship in both churches. 

_ The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion 1S aS well constructed for ef- 
fective religious work as any de- 
nominational organization. Working 
in cooperation with the Universalist 
General Convention, also well-or- 
ganized and forward looking, no- 
table results for the Free Church 
of America are expected to follow. 
These headquarters organizations 
are being ably assisted in promotion 
of the Free Church by their asso- 
ciate groups and by the laity of 
both churches. 
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gressive program. Several funds 
specific purposes are administered. 

It is the chief promoter and supporter 
of The Unitarian News Letter, a sixteen- 
page monthly which has an extensive 
mailing list in the United States, Canada, 
and abroad, and which TVhe Christian 
Leader in a recent editorial called “A 
model for churches needing a denomina- 
tional organ’. 

Its publication department, known as 
The Beacon Press, is constantly issuing 
new catalogues, and other literature. One 
pamphlet, that by Jabez T. Sunderland, 
“What Do Unitarians Belieye?”’, has 
reached a circulation of more than 260,- 
000. The Beacon Press has listed for im- 
mediate publication “Tower Legends”, by 
Bertha Palmer Lane, and ‘“Faustus 
Socinus”, by David Corey. Among recent 
successful books have been “Great Com- 
panions”, “One Thousand Sayings of His- 
tory’, “Selected Readings in Character 
Education’, “The Principles of William 
Howard Taft’, and “The Personality of 
Criminals’. It is a notable fact that the 
distribution of The Beacon Press litera- 
ture is increasing yearly among non-Uni- 
tarians. In addition to other literature, it 
prints, yearly, upwards of 250,000 tracts. 
During the sixteen years W. Forbes 
Robertson has been director, this depart- 
ment has increased the amount of busi- 
ness handled, four times. 

The Association, through The Beacon 
Press, publishes the Wayside Pulpit which 
daily proclaims its message to multitudes 
of passers-by. This idea, following the Uni- 
tarian lead, has been adopted by other 
denominations, who provide their own 
texts. Wayside pulpits throughout the 
United States and Canada undoubtedly 
proclaim their message to millions of 
persons each day. 

One of the Association’s most inter- 
esting ventures has been preparation of 
the Moses Whitney Homestead in Stow, 
Mass., aS a retreat and rest house for 
Unitarian ministers, laymen and women. 
This property comprises 130 acres, with 
two dwelling houses. Extensive repairs 
have been made on the buildings; and 
the Homestead now is in condition to 
meet the expectation of the donors, 
namely, to organize a retreat. 

Mention should be made, too, of that 
interesting and exceedingly useful retreat 
at Senexet Pines, near Putnam, Conn. 
Senexet House has been used frequently 
by small groups who have gathered for 
specific religious purposes. Already the in- 
spiration flowing from this retreat has 
been marked. 

The officers of the Association are con- 
stantly traveling among the churches, even 
going abroad to carry the influence of 
liberal religion. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president, the past summer, spent three 
months in BHurope. He visited and con- 
ferred with liberal groups in England, 
Holland, Czechoslovakia, Germany and 
Switzerland, and attended the Delegate 
Conference of the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Reli- 
gious Freedom, at St. Gall, Switzerland. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, administra- 
tive vice-president, has just returned from 
a three weeks’ trip through the Middle 
West, attending conferences and confer- 
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ring with churches. The distance traveled 


was approximately 2,500 miles. Dr. 
Patterson reported that the conferences 


he visited either have joined hands with 
Similar bodies of Universalists, or plan 
to do so at their next meeting. Rey. 
Charles R. Joy, at the present writing, 
is away on a similar extended trip. Re- 
ports received from him indicate increas- 
ing interest on the part of churches and 
conferences in the Free Church of 
America. 

Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary, also 
visits churches, consulting, participating 
in installations, dedications and so on. 
Most of his time, however, is spent at 
his desk in the administration building, 
attending to endless details of the Asso- 
ciation’s business. This does not prevent 
him, however, from serving on numerous 
committees and commissions. He is sec- 
retary of the Joint Commission of Uni- 
tarians and Universalists organized to 
promote the project of the Free Church 
of America. 

This brief analysis of the annual re- 
port, and recent activities, gives intima- 
tions, no more, of the extent and variety 
of the program of the Association. Read- 
ers could well spend a profitable hour 
informing themselves of the work it is 
doing. The officers and staff intend to 
cooperate in the work of sustaining and 
extending liberal religion. They need and 
request constant suggestions from the 
churches as to needs and methods. The 
American Unitarian Association thinks of 
the entire Unitarian group in the United 
States and Canada as a great parish, 
to which, up to the limits of its powers 


and capacities, it intends to give sym- 
pathetic and adequate service. 
Alliance Activities 

Miss Louise Brown, treasurer of the 


General Alliance, was the speaker at a 
recent “Guest Day” of the Woburn, Mass., 
Alliance branch. Mrs. H. L. Norris, dis- 
trict director, was also present and spoke 
briefly. 

Twenty members of the Hudson, Mass., 
Evening Alliance were guests of the Har- 
riet W. Holden Evening Alliance, Leomin- 
ster, Mass., at their opening meeting in 
October. 

The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will meet on December 2, in the 
new All Souls’ Church, New York City. 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, will speak on “The 
Open Door’. 

The following have been elected direc- 
tors of the General Alliance to fill vacan- 
cies caused by resignations: Miss Mar- 
garet S. Ball, Newton, Mass., and Miss 
Elizabeth W. Lord, Templeton, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Walter. M. Hubbard, Keene, N.H. 


Wish “Jubilate Deo’? Hymn Books 


A small Massachusetts parish would 
much appreciate the gift of about twenty 
copies of the “Jubilate Deo” Hymn Book, 
fifth edition. Any individual or society 
wishing to meet this need in whole or in 
part should communicate with the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass, : 


Alert League Chapters Plan 
Interesting Year Programs 


The First Church chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League in Cincinnati, Ohio, is being 
addressed by competent authorities 
several social, economic and educational 
questions of the day. The second address, 
November. 9, by President Arthur KE. 
Morgan of Antioch College on “Making 
the Kind of World We Should Like to 
Live In”, will be followed by two timely 
presentations with respect to affairs in 
Ohio. Prof. William Leiserson of the de- 
partment of economics in Antioch, who 
was chairman of a state commission on 
unemployment insurance, will speak 
December 7 on “Stabilizing Job and In- 
come”, A bill growing out of the findings 
of this commission is to be presented to 
the Ohio legislature in- January, and at 
the chapter meeting January 3, Dr. Robert 
C. Dexter, secretary of the department 
of social relations of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will discuss “Unem- 
ployment—British Experience and Ameri- 
can Legislation’. 

The chapter in Ann Arbor, Mich., will 
have for its year topic ‘Religious Con- 
cepts in the Light of Scientific Findings”. 
The Theodore Parker chapter in West 
Roxbury, Mass., will follow a program 
outlined by League headquarters on ‘Re- 
ligion—Its Ideals, Its Practices and Its 
Theologies”. At least two chapters—prob- 
ably more—have devoted a recent meeting 
to talks by three speakers who gave their 
reasons for voting for Hoover, Roosevelt, 
and Thomas. The year program on “‘Free- 


Ol. 


dom for the New Day’, developed by 
League headquarters for the Nashua, 
N.H., chapter, has been described in a 


rormer issue of The News Letter. 


The Ministerial Union Acts 


The board of directors of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union, following a unanimous 
vote taken at the meeting of the Minis- 
terial Union, Monday, October 31, at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, voted to cooperate 
in taking action on the article, “Calling 
100,000 Unitarians to Work’, with other 
organizations should those organizations 
conclude to take similar action. The ar- 
ticle in question was published in Tre 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, October 27, and in 
The Unitarian News Letter, November 1. 


An Unmatched Laymen’s Sunday 


An unmatched Laymen’s Sunday ob- 
servance took place in the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Rochester, N.Y., October 30. 
Not only were the sermon, prayer and 
Scripture lessons given by laymen, but the 
entire service, including two hymns and 
most of the music, was a lay production. 
Leroy E. Snyder preached the sermon on 
“The New Religion’. The service was pre- 
pared by Mr. Snyder and the musical 
setting for the choral responses by Theo- 
dore F. Fitch, minister of music. 
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Walter Lippmann 


WALTER LIPPMANN’S INTERPRETATIONS, 1931- 
1932. Edited by Allan Nevins. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

In the diaspora resulting from the end 
of The New York World many interesting 
journalistic changes took place. Not least 
in significance was that which placed 
Walter Lippmann on the editorial staff 
of The New York Herald-Tribune, as a 
free-lance contributor. His articles are 
now being syndicated in more than one 
hundred newspapers throughout the coun- 
try. Allan Nevins, the editor, has selected 
and arranged the articles in topical, and 
not chronological order. 

A peculiar interest attaches to these 
messages because of the fact that on 
The World Mr. Lippmann wrote as the 
editor of a Democratic paper. His edito- 
rials were probably discussed, more than 
any others, and were often quoted in the 
debates of Congress. At present he is 
writing in a paper of acknowledged Re- 
publican leanings. To keep one’s bearings 
in such a situation, to remain on good 
terms with one’s employers and at the 
same time with one’s own intellectual 
self-respect, is surely calculated to try 
the mettle of a man. One feels after read- 
ing the book that Mr. Lippmann stands 
the test. At the same time, the dedication 
to Helen Rogers Reid and Ogden Reid 
“who made possible the writing of these 
articles” attests the liberalism of the pub- 
lishers of The Herald-Tribune. 

Mr. Lippmann’s writing is in the strain 
of the best British Liberalism of the last 
century; it has sound common sense, and 
in specific instances prophetic prevision. 
One may freely predict that Interpreta- 
tions will constitute a source book of opin- 
ion on the present period for many years 
to come. > Dae Aeans 


Major Voice in Character Training 


CHARACTER IN HUMAN RELATIONS. By Hugh 
Hartshorne. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

In reading a book by Dr. Hartshorne, 
one is sitting at the feet of an expert, who 
illustrates in his work his own saying, 
“The scientist is the best friend of the 
educator.’ Too long we have followed 
educational procedure without subjecting 
it to scientific judgment. Dr. Hartshorne 
has fitted himself by a long course in 
the laboratory of experiment to speak 
with authority on character training. This 
book is the ripest and most practical work. 
It has a maturer style, uses short and 
snappy sentences, is gifted with humor, 
and, throughout, is guided by scientific 
analysis, wherever such analysis is pos- 
sible. 

There is first an evaluation of present 
methods of character training, a presenta- 
tion of the many programs and proposals 
of societies and agencies; then follows 
a discussion of theories of character, 
trait, habit, pattern, factor and self; third, 
a long discussion of character as effective 


functioning; and last, a section on method 
and organization of character training. 
The whole effect upon the reviewer was 
stimulating. Especially challenging are 
some of his conclusions. “The story, taken 
by itself, is a dangerous instrument and 
has probably done more harm than good 
when used as a means of moral educa- 
tion.” “One who is trained merely to obey 
orders has no character at all.” “A child 
has the duty of self-direction from the be- 
ginning if he is to be a member of a 
democratic society.” Homely illustration 
is freely used. Shelling peas give Dr. 
Hartshorne the opportunity of driving 
home his point as to what constitutes a 
real manifestation of good character. 
Many will be thankful to the author for 
his analysis of the work of the character 
training values in scouting, camp-fire, 4H 
clubs and the rest. The setting forth of the 
ways of learning will also prove of value. 
Altogether the book is one to be reckoned 
with in all future work in character train- 
ing. E. F. 


The Opening Door 


SEEING THE INVISIBLE. By Harold Cooke 
Phillips. New York: Harper and Brothers. $1.00. 

Ten sermons included in this book give 
a good idea of the best preaching of this 
decade. The word “invisible” iS used to 
denote those aspects of reality which, be- 
cause they escape our physical senses, 
sometimes escape us. Religion is rooted 
in man’s relationship to the unseen; in 
fact, religion has most to do with human 
relationships. The sermons touch with in- 
sight, candor, and sure grasp the most 
vital problems that confront all of us. 
All but the last sermon on immortality 
would be greeted with enthusiasm from 
any Unitarian pulpit, and this comes from 
that of the First Baptist Church of Cleve- 
land. The Baptists who find this preach- 
ing satisfactory would be at home in the 
proposed Free Church of America. 

Ww. F. G. 


Weird Worlds 


DISTANT WORLDS: THE STORY OF A VOYAGE 
TO THE PLANETS. By Friedrich Mader. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

An English scientist is supposed to have 
invented a way to neutralize gravity. A 
huge metal ball, equipped with this inven- 
tion and manned by several people, makes 
a trip to the planets, and even beyond. 
There is considerable astronomical infor- 
mation and a great deal of weird imagina- 
tion. The people are figures, not char- 
acters to become interested in; the ad- 
ventures, too fantastic to be plausible. 
As a tale, it fails to hold one’s interest 
and so, aS a means of teaching astronomy, 
it misses its goal. 

It is fair to say that the book is ap- 
parently one of a series in which the same 
people always appear. Perhaps if one had 
read the earlier books, this one might be 
more interesting. But this is the only one 
yet translated into English from the orig- 
inal German. J.G. P. 
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Science Finds God 


THE RELIGION oF Scipnrrsts. Hdited by 
C. L. Drawbridge. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 


This book offers replies to two ques- 
tions: Have the discoveries of modern 
science discredited the validity of reli- 
gious experience? Are leading men of 
science, as individuals, opposed to the re- 
ligious outlook on life? In this useful little 
volume we have direct answers to these 
pertinent questions given by two hundred 
Fellows of the Royal Society. Each writer 
confines his reply to a few concise para- 
graphs. These replies make plain the fact 
that modern science is not only tending 
toward the spiritual and idealistic posi- 
tion, but already has arrived there. The 
old days when thoroughgoing materialistic 
science could get a hearing have gone. In 
a surprising manner leading men of re- 
search are sensing spiritual elements in 
the cosmos, a directing intelligence back 
of natural phenomena. In the phraseology 
of Sir James Jeans, the universe appears 
to have mathematical design; but it could 
not have mathematical design unless a 
Mathematician were back of it. This work 
forcefully strengthens the religious argu- 
ment for the God-Reality behind creation. 

jon 3 I Ce 


Gothic Symbolisms 


Tur FRENCH CATHEDRALS. By Héléne Fouré. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $2.50. 


This pleasant small book, brightened 
by thirty-one full page illustrations, pre- 
sents chiefly the symbolic meanings of 
the rich sculptures of the medieval 
churches of France.. It follows the 
schematic outline of the Speculum Majus 
of Vincent de Beauvais. This includes the 
Mirror of Nature, the Mirror of Science, 
the Mirror of Morals and the Mirror of 
History. A rich amount of detailed in- 
formation about the statues and beliefs 
shows how these works presented the 
Bible and other teachings to the people. 
There are also brief accounts of the his- 
tory and structural character of the 
cathedrals. It is the work of an inter- 
ested amateur rather than that of a 
scholar. Vv. 0. V. 


Abolishing Poverty Easy? 


PROHIBITING PovERTY. By Prestonia Mann 
Martin. Winter Park, Florida: The Rollins 
Press. 75 cents. 


To abolish poverty is the easiest thing 
in the world. Here is the prescription: 

“All of the nation’s young people of 
both sexes, between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-six, as a continuation of their 
public-school education, shall be industri- 
ally organized to produce, under scientific 
direction, a sufficiency of the necessary 
goods and services to constitute a decent 
livelihood and to distribute these goods 
and services, without buying or selling 
them, to the entire population.” 

A unanimous vote in favor is expected 
of all over twenty-six. Ri C. D. 
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“Give us More” 


To the Hditor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I want to express my appreciation of 
your cditorials “God and Goodness” and 
“The Alternate Plan’, in your issue of 
October 6. To my mind you are doing a 
lot of good, hard, straight thinking in 
these days. You will not hurt my feelings 
if you give us more about the prohibition 
question. Surely the law is sound and 
some day it will be better obeyed. 

Mus AR Tiny: 


St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
CLINTON, ILu. 


New Name Boundless 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am very much interested in the move- 
ment for the merging of our liberal 
churches, which seems to be making prog- 
ress. I am delighted with the name Free 
Chureh of America. Our present denom- 
inational names sound as though we were 
committed to one idea, but the new name 
is boundless, and I do hope the merger 
will come to pass. 

Minton T. GARVIN. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


A Word of Caution 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


In common with most of your corre- 
spondents (on both sides of the issue) 
who have been debating the question of 
the Free Church of America, I am for 
complete organic union of the Unitarian 
and Universalist bodies. I should like to 
see us come together,—lock, stock and 
barrel,—to form one liberal church. I can 
see no reason other than sentiment, tra- 
dition, endowments, and the force of cir- 
cumstances to keep us apart. I recognize, 
on the other hand, the great difficulties in 
bringing about such union. It was my 
fortune to live in Montreal during the 
acute period of birth of the United Church 
of Canada, which has been referred to 
in recent correspondence. Doctrinally the 
principal churches in this union, the 
Presbyterian and Methodist, were prac- 
tically at one. Both were accustomed to 
a strong central organization. In both 
these churches Jesus’ teaching to love 
your neighbor had been inculcated. Never- 
theless, had a proposal to unite the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada with all the 
forces of iniquity been made, it would not 
have aroused greater horror, among many 
Presbyterians, than did the thought of 
joining a kindred orthodox Christian 
church. I had never before been so close 
to a chureh fight of first magnitude, and 
the spectacle ‘was not a lovely one. It is 
not easy to wipe out denominational lines, 
even when the lines are imaginary. 

For this reason it seems to me that 
those who are interested in the union of 
the Unitarian and’ Universalist Churches 
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ought to give the proposed Free Church 
of America a chance. If those behind it 
are in earnest (and we have no reason 
to doubt that they are), perhaps they 
can lead us some distance on the way, 
without that terrible calamity known as 
a row. Definite proposals have been made 
which seem to me to be in the right di- 
rection: A common hymn book, a common 
Wayside Pulpit, a common department of 
social relations, common religious educa- 
tion publications, and a common journal. 
Let us all get together to push the con- 
summation of these joint enterprises, and 
perhaps before we know it we shall be 
one church. 

In Chicago we already have a Unita- 
vian-Universalist Theological School, in 
the union of Ryder Divinity School and 
Meadville. Not only have we the school, 
but we have both Unitarian and Univer- 
salist students attending it. Graduates of 
this school are likely to work for a strong 
Free Liberal Church, rather than for per- 
petuation of a denomination. Perhaps our 
part is to prepare the way for those who, 
we hope, will not share our prejudices. 

SyDNEY B. Snow. 

CHIcAGo, ILL. 


“Bridging the Gap”’ 
To the Editor of THs CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 


Rev. Dan H. Fenn, in his recent splen- 
did article “Bridging the Gap’, treats a 
very important subject that should inter- 
est every conscientious thinking Unita- 
rian. 

We must keep our young people. They 
are the future of our Fellowship. 

We are sometimes told that our 
parishes are over-organized, but children 
and young people love to “run things 
themselves”, and how better can we train 
them to carry on our ideals and aims 
than by an organization of their own 
in our parishes? 

Leaders are what we need! There is 
no branch of our work that repays a 
leader or chairman more than working 
with a group of young people in the ways 
suggested by Mr. Fenn. 

The committee on junior work of the 
General Alliance has many successful 
groups among our parishes doing this 
work. 

We will be very glad to send our litera- 
ture to any persons interested in “Bridg- 
ing the Gap” in their parishes. 

J. INEZ Cuay, 
Chairman, Committee on Junior Work, 
General Alliance. 
HINGHAM, MASS. 


Bequest to Church in Uxbridge, Mass. 

Charles A. Root, one of the most active 
workers and supporters of the Unitarian 
Church in Uxbridge, Mass., left a bequest 
of $12,000 to the church, the income of 
which is to be used for the current ex- 
penses of the church. 
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A Chapter in the Book 


Exchange of letters of Los Angeles and Rev. 
E. B. Backus, in mutual appreciation 
and affection 


Following the resignation of Rev. E. 
Burdette Backus, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Los Angeles, Calif., 
since 1920, due to the need of rest, an 
exchange of letters expressed the mutual 
regard and gratitude of people and pastor. 
The congregation wrote, in making a 
present of money, as follows: 

“If money were the measure of our re- 
gard this modest purse would do you 
little honor. It is a measure of our limita- 


tions which you will understand and 
forgive. 
“There is nothing of finality in this 


slight token of affection. In the future, 
as in the past, the name Backus shall 
continue to be part of the very life of 
this institution, which you, more than 
any other, have brought to a place of 
significance in the religious life of the 
community. 

“We look forward to the time when re- 
newed strength shall start you on the 
road to still greater goals.” 

Mr. Backus replied: 

“There were many occasions during my 
years as your minister when I was deeply 
conscious of the inadequacy of any words 
at my command to convey to you the 
feeling at the core of my being. Seldom, 
however, have I been so keenly aware 
of this fundamental difficulty as in this 
moment of my endeavor to express my 
gratitude for the generosity and thought- 
fulness which have prompted your gift 
in token of continued friendship and 
affection. I should despair did I not know 
that your understanding, aS so many 
times in the past, will make amends for 
my disability. 

“The check for five hundred dollars is 
indeed a substantial and welcome addi- 
tion to the resources with which my fam- 
ily must meet a trying time; it fortifies 
our courage. Knowing, as I do, how your 
resources are taxed to meet the regular 
financial requirements of the church, my 
appreciation of this additional giving on 
your part is doubly keen. 

“The splendid letter which accompanied 
the gift found a quick response in my 
heart. Its assurance that there is nothing 
of finality in the action, and that you will 
continue to cherish the memory of the 
years that I was with you, corresponds 
to my own feelings. A significant chapter 
in my life has come to an end, but what 
was written in that chapter belongs to 
the whole book and must influence pro- 
foundly all that is yet to be written. I 
feel that I take you with me as a part 
of myself on that further journey on 
which you. have so graciously bid me 
Godspeed.” 


Detroit, Micu.—Ninety-one persons who 
applied for help at the First Unitarian 
Chureh, Detroit, Mich., during the first 
six months of the current year were re- 
lieved by the “Friendly Purse”, a fund 
obtained through contributions donated 
expressly for this work. 
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Press Union First 


Joint conference of Unitarians and Universalists urge denominational 


officials to return to 


N Sunday and Monday, October 9 
@, and 10, at Lansing, Michigan, the 
Michigan Conference of Unitarians 
and the Universalist Convention of Michi- 
gan held a joint session. So great was its 
success that the Unitarian Church of Ann 
Arbor has invited the two organizations 
to hold a similar conference next year 
in the university city. The conference 
sermon was preached on Sunday evening, 
by Rev. Verna P. Armstrong upon the 
theme “Enlarging Our Definitions’. The 
outstanding features of the Monday morn- 
ing session were an address by Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, upon “A Century of Progress’, and 
one by Rev. Thomas Murray upon “The 
Need of Spiritual Awakening’. Dr. Htz 
said that the century that lies behind 
might be divided into three periods, char- 
acterized respectively by the rationalizing 
of faith, the increase in missionary ac- 
tivity, and the reconciliation of science 
and religion. Today we enter upon a 
fourth period, which must be character- 
ized by the application of religion to life. 
If we are to have a new and better social 
order, the liberal churches must build it. 
At the noon luncheon Dr. Augustus P. 
Reccord, of Detroit, brought the greet- 
ings of the Unitarians and said that the 
time had come when these two liberal 
communions might expect at any moment 
to be summoned into court and made to 
show just cause why they should not 
be joined, one to another. At the after- 
noon session the theme was “Church 
Union”, the two speakers being Rev. 
Harold P. Marley of Ann Arbor and Dr. 
Frank D. Adams of Detroit. Mr. Marley 
traced the history of the various attempts 
to unite the Universalist and Unitarian 
denominations into one united liberal 
chureh, after which Dr. Adams said that 
we had been talking about such a union 
for half a century but thus far had done 
nothing about it. The time has come, he 
said, when we should do something or 
quit talking about it. At the close of Dr. 
Adams’ address the following resolution 
was proposed and unanimously adopted: 
Whereas, the joint committee appointed 
by the Universalist General Convention 
and the American Unitarian Association 
for the purpose of finding a basis for the 
union of the two denominations has de- 
parted from its original purpose, “uniting 
these two communions for their common 
good”, and substituted therefor the crea- 
tion of a “Free Church of America’, to 
include all religious liberals in the United 
States and Canada; 

And whereas, Michigan Unitarians and 
Universalists, without disparaging the at- 
tempt to create such a “Free Church 
of America” as an ultimate objective, be- 
lieve that a more immediate need is the 
union of the two liberal communions; 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
Universalist Convention of Michigan and 
the Michigan Conference of Unitarians, 
at a joint meeting held in Lansing, Mich., 
October 10, 1932, respectfully urge the 


“original purpose”’ 

administrative officers of the American 
Unitarian Association and the Universal- 
ist General Convention to renew the ef- 
fort to unite the two denominations in 
accordance with resolutions adopted at 
the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association in Boston, in May, 
1931. and of the Universalist General 
Convention in Buffalo in October of the 
same year. 

Be 17 FurtHER RESOLVED, That copies of 
this resolution be sent to the presidents 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and the Univeralist General Convention 
and also to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER and 
The Christian Leader. 

The conference closed with a banquet 
Monday evening at which Dr. Adams 
spoke on “One Hundred Years of Uni- 
versalism” and Dr. George F. Patterson 
on “The Free Church of America”. 


William Penn 


Resolution passed by the ‘Council of the 
Free Church of America’’ 


Following is the text of a resolution 
in recognition of William Penn: 


RESOLVED: That the Council of the Free 
Church of America, speaking on behalf of 
Universalists, Unitarians and other reli- 
gious liberals of the United States and 
Canada, meeting in New York City on 
October 26, 1932, desires to send to the 
General Conference of Friends, the Five 
Years Meeting, the Yearly Meeting of 
Friends for Philadelphia and Vicinity, 
and the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, its 
hearty felicitations upon the recent cele- 
bration of the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the landing of William 
Penn upon the soil of this new world 
which he has so richly blessed. His “holy 
experiment” upon the banks of the Del- 
aware, founded on full equality, universal 
toleration, justice and brotherhood, is 
still in many ways a model of what gov- 
ernments must some day be. We recognize 
our great indebtedness to this fearless 
religious pioneer. 

The free religious groups in whose name 
we speak join with Penn and with you in 
protesting against all imposed dogma- 
tisms, all external ecclesiastical author- 
ities, all denials of religious liberty. We 
Share with you your abiding confidence 
in that spiritual order which manifests 
itself in the silences of the soul, in that 
guiding light which glows within the 
human heart. Holding so much in common 
with you we crave the privilege of a closer 
fellowship, and a more active cooperation 
in ways of justice and mercy. Hopefully 
and eagerly we look forward to that 
happy day when you and we may march 
together, shoulder to shoulder, in the 
mighty ventures of faith, under the 
banner of love. 
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Restoration of a Church 


Original colonial character of Burlington, 
Vt., building, object of committee 


After extensive repairs to both the in- 
terior and exterior of the church of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
of Burlington, Vt., services have been 
resumed for the year in the remodeled 
auditorium. 

The church was built in 1816, and 
since that time three previous attempts 
have been made to “modernize” it in ac- 
cord with the current architectural ideas. 
This time it was the purpose of the com- 
mittee in charge of the alterations to re- 
store the building to its original colonial 
form. 

Replacing the stained glass windows of 
forty years ago with plain glass, and 
removing stationary blinds in the spire 
and over the front doors so as to reveal 
the original plain glass windows, a change 
beneficial to both the exterior and interior 
appearance of the church has been ac- 
complished. Vestibule windows were in- 
stalled in harmony with the others, and 
hand-forged, colonial reproductions were 
obtained for the metal fittings for doors 
and windows. The exterior woodwork was 
painted a colonial shade of ivory, and 
necessary repairs were made to strengthen 
the weakened spire structure. 

Expert advice was secured to make 
certain that the interior restoration was 
being done along authentic lines. The color 
scheme decided upon includes walls of 
light café aw lait, a ceiling of light blue 
with a dark café au lait border, and white 
woodwork. Draperies of light material 
of a natural shade were hung in each 
window, and large, fringed velvet lamp- 
shades replaced the glass globes of the 
lighting fixtures. 

Although the church is now consider- 
ably transformed, the committee does not 
regard its task as completed and plans 
to continue the work until the resem- 
blance of the building to its original form 
is as close as it is possible for them to 
make it. 


Mrs. Walter C. Pierce 


In the death on October 11, of Mrs. 
Jennie M. (Smith) Pierce, in Norton, 
Mass., her friends have suffered a great 
loss. Mrs. Pierce was born in Taunton, 
Mass., and educated at Bristol Academy 
and a private school in Providence, R.I. 
She married Rey. Walter C. Pierce in 
1891 and lived in New Orleans, La., where 
her husband was minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, from 1892 to 1902. She was 
founder and president of the Women’s 
Alliance of that church and actively in- 
terested in Post Office Mission work. Mrs. 
Pierce was one of the pioneers of the 
suffrage movement, and treasurer of the 
Equal Rights Association movement of 


» New Orleans. She will be missed in many 


ways but most of all because of her per- 
sonality. Mea: 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Motion pictures on 
Saturday afternoons for children are 
shown in Pierce Hall, AU Souls’ Church. 
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Alfred W. Martin 


The death of Alfred W. Martin, which 
occurred at his home in New York on 
October 15, was a grievous loss, not only 
to the Ethical Societies which he served 
for twenty-five years but also to the whole 
movement of religious liberalism. Born in 
Cologne, Germany, in 1862, of Canadian 
parents, Mr. Martin was a graduate of 
McGill and Harvard Universities. After 
graduating from the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1886, he took charge of the 
mission Unitarian church at Tiverton, 
R.J. He was ordained in the Unitarian 
ministry at Chelsea, Mass., where he was 
pastor four years. Moving out to the far 
West he founded the First Free Church 
of Tacoma, Wash., and later, the First 
Free Church of Seattle, Wash., the fellow- 
ship of the latter church taking as its 
corporate name the “Society for Universal 
Religion”. As editor of The Free Church 
Record, Mr. Martin collaborated with such 
men as Francis E. Abbot, William J. 
Potter, and O. B. Frothingham. In 1892 
he married Lillie Frothingham of Boston. 

In 1907, after fifteen years in Tacoma, 
he came to New York to join the board of 
leaders of the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture, and during the quarter 
of a century of his associate leadership 
he was a regular speaker on the Sunday 
platform of the New York Society as well 
as a frequent visitor to the Ethical So- 
cieties affiliated with the American Hthi- 
cal Union. In the wider sphere, Mr. Martin 
was active in the League for Political 
Education where be gave each winter for 
sixteen years a course of lectures present- 
ing the ethical approach to a variety of 
themes. He was constantly in demand to 
lecture at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. He was also keenly inter- 
ested in the work of the Fellowship of 
Faiths and of the World Unity move- 


ment. His numerous writings include 
books on “he Dawn of Christianity”, 
“Seyen Great Bibles’, “The World's 


Great Religion”, “Comparative Religion 
and the Religion of the Future’. With a 
sad fitness, his last published work, “Con- 
solations’, which includes many moving 
and inspiring passages, deals with the 
more solemn experiences of life and with 
the ultimate mystery of death. 

The keynote of Alfred Martin's life and 
work is to be found in the word “appre- 
ciation”. In all his delving into the sacred 
literatures of the ancient religions he was 
prompted by the desire to discover and 
preserve that which was worthy of per- 
manence. Not that he was anxious to gloss 
over differences, rather was he concerne:t 
to point out that in the diversity of the 
religious contribution that which ‘was 
uniquely valuable was to be found. He 
was fearless in criticizing untenable be- 
liefs and institutional irrelevancies, but 
he allayed hostility by his painstaking 
desire to understand the point of view of 
those from whom he differed. For him, 
criticism was the fine art of praise, and it 
can be said of him, as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said of Emerson, “He took down 
our idols so that it seemed a sacrament.” 
The search of his early years was for 
freedom of personal conviction, and, hay- 
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ing found a sphere where his thought and 
expression could be untrammeled, he de- 
voted his energies to the interpretation 
and clarifying of ethical and religious 
philosophy in its varied application. Few 
speakers clothed their message in greater 
beauty of form. His words had singular 
power in delighting the mind and en- 
nobling the spirit of his hearers. His 
writings, at once simple and yet pene- 
trating, enriched the understanding and 
strengthened the will of his readers. The 
courtesy of his manner, the unfailing 
graciousness of his presence, won the 
admiration and respect of those who knew 
him. Into the Ethical Culture Movement 
and into the cause of universal religion 
he poured his ripest thought and richest 
gifts. As a teacher, his life was his truest 
testimony. For our part we hail his fine 
achievements and cherish the memory of 
a richly spiritual personality. 

W. 


FRANK SWIFT. 


Happy Reunion of 150 Shoalers 
Reviews 1932 and Looks Forward 


The feature of the young people’s Shoals 
reunion held at the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, Mass., on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 22, was the presentation by Tyler 
Micoleau of Providence, R.1., of a report 
on the Shoals conference of 1932. The 
report was refreshing and constructive in 
its frankness and conciseness. It was the 
delegates last 


work of the Providence 
summer. The Shoals committee for 1933 


went over the report in detail with Mr. 
Micoleau. 

One hundred and fifty young people en- 
joyed the dinner. Miss Betty Sommers of 
Dorchester was in charge. David Stickney 
was toastmaster. Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, 
Dana Mech. Greeley, Albert Webster and 
Frank B. Frederick spoke. 

An entertainment was provided by the 
New York delegation under the direction 
of Janet Knickerbocker. Dancing was en- 
joyed until eleven o'clock. At that hour 
the delegates, in complete silence entered + 
the historic meetinghouse for the candle- 
light service led by Miss Mary Dennison 
of Framingham, Mass. 

The chairman of the committee 
charge of the reunion was George Brig- 
ham of Goncord, Mass. Other members, 
besides those mentioned, were Edward 
Wade of West Roxbury, Mass., treasurer, 
and Robert Soule of Roxbury, Mass. 


in 


Greetings from Ontario Universalists 


At the Ontario Universalist Convention 
held in the Universalist Church of Blen- 
heim, Ont., on October 12 and 13, a resolu- 
tion was passed extending greetings to 
the American Unitarian Association and 
expressing the willingness and desire to 
cooperate in spreading the liberal gospel 
in Ontario. 

Miss Evelyn V. Burk, secretary of the 


Universalist Church of Ontario in 
Ganada, in forwarding the resolutions, 


says: “I trust our friendly relations with 
the Unitarians will be strengthened.” 
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Personals 
Dr. Francis A. Christie has begun a 
course of Friday afternoon lectures in 


the Whistler House, Lowell, Mass., on the 
subject, “The Church and the. Community 
in New England History”. 


A daughter, Mary Blizabeth Whitney, 
was born to Rey. and Mrs. H. Blair 
Whitney of Medfield, Mass., October 6. 


Rev. Frank S. Gredler is supplying the 
pulpit of All Souls’ Church, New London, 
Conn., during the months of November 
and December. 


Roy M. Cushman, a _ leading social 
worker who is active in Unitarian causes, 
has been elected president of the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Social Agencies. 


Mrs. Signe Anderson of Inglewood, 
Calif., has been awarded the local Ameri- 
can Legion Post prize for the most out- 
standing piece of community work in 1982. 
Mrs. Anderson is a member of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles. 


Col. Willis P. Coleman, U. S. A., who 
died suddenly October 18, in Tampa, Fla., 
became acquainted with the liberal prin- 
ciples of Unitarianism a short time ago 
and joined the Unitarian church, in that 
city. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The following boys are on the honor 
roll for the first half of the fall term: 
Dana W. Stockbridge, ’36, of Andover ; 
Eldon R. Buswell, ’36, of Andover; Frank- 
lin J. Phillips, 33, of Wilmot; Nathan C, 
Bastman, °35, of Andover; Robert Dow, 
33, of Braintree, Mass.; George M. 


Conant, ’35, of Wellesley, Mass.; James A. 


Whittemore, ’33, of West Andover; 
Phelps Holloway, 7°35, of Swampscott, 


Mass.; Ralston B. Darley, 736, of Lexing- 
ton, Mass. 

The student council was entertained at 
their dinner recently by Headmaster and 
Mrs. Wetherell. Following dinner a meet- 
ing of the council was held at which time 
plans for social and athletic activities for 
the rest of the year were discussed. 

Several members of the International 
Amity Club attended the round-table con- 
ference of similar organizations in several 
New Hampshire schools, held at Henniker 
High School on Armistice Day. The prin- 
cipal discussion at Henniker was the dis- 
armament conference. Gaylord W. Doug- 
lass, New England secretary of the 
National Council for Prevention of War, 
was the principal speaker. 

On November 7 the boys of the junior 
school boarding department were guests 
of Mr. and Mrs. Austin Story at their 
home at Rumney Depot. The boys visited 
the Warren Museum where they viewed 
the exhibit of African and Far Eastern 
animals. 

Headmaster Wetherell preached at 
Franklin, N.H., November 6, and spoke 
at an Alliance meeting in Marblehead, 
Mass., November 9. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


We need 
The fine audacities 


of honest deed; 
The homely old 
integrities of soul. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


Radio Services 

The following services will be broad- 
cast the coming week : 

Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Charles W. Gilkey of the University of 
Chicago, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday. Dr. 
John Carroll Perkins, Thursday, 12:15 
P.M., Station WNAC, 1230 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, Sunday, 10:45 a.m., Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11. A.M.. 
Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sun 


day, 6 p.m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles.., 


Father. 
11 A.M. 


Lancaster, Pa., Church of Our 
Rey. Robert S. Miller, Sunday, 
Station WGAL, 1310 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitariai. 
Chureh, Rey. John H. Dietrich, Sunday 
10:30 A.m., Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega 
tional Chureh, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin 
Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 131¢ 


kilocycles. 
Sioux City, Ia., Rey. Gordon Kent, Fri 


day, 4:45 p.m., Station KSCJ, 1830 Ikilo- 
cycles. 
Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbel! 


Tuesday, 7:30 P.M., Station WMBR, 187¢ 
kilocyeles. 

Account must be taken 
ences in standard time. 


of the differ- 


Death of Mrs. Sunity Roy 


Mrs. Sunity Roy, wife of Dr. Santyan- 
anda Roy, who is well known as a gradu- 
ate of Meadville Theological School and 
Clark University, died in Calcutta, India, 
September 10. Dr. and Mrs. Roy were co- 
workers in the Brahmo Samaj, and he 
is also in the municipal service of 
Calcutta. Mrs. Roy was a woman of un- 
usual attainments. She was born in Luck- 
now, September 30, 1895, the daughter of 
Sadak Gopal Chandra Ghose and Nava- 
vidhansevika Sarada Ghose. She gradu- 
ated as a bachelor of science from Can- 
ning College, University of Allahabad, in 
1917. Miss Ghose taught in the Victoria 
Institution for Girls in Calcutta, 1917-25, 
and was lecturer in physics, Isabella 
Thoburn College, 1925-31. She won the 
Syed Bilgrami prize for an Bnglish essay 
on “The Social Idealism of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’. 

The marriage of Miss Ghose and Dr. 
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D*1I'R: EXC Ao 


Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


Recent 
Second and Third 
Printings 
“Evolution of Unitarian Thought 
in America” 

WaLTeR PRICHARD EATON 
“The New Revelation” 

“The Liberal Church of the Future” 
“The Religion of the Great Demand or 
“The Challenge of Unitarianism” 
“God and the Coming Religion” 
“The Christianity of Christ” 

Dr. Horace WEstwoop 


For Distribution by the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
TweENTY-FivE BEACON St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 
PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


(Founded in 1879) 
“Tn the foothills of the White Mountains” 


A Liberal School where Boys are trained 
to live cleanly and to think clearly. 
Thorough preparation for College. Proctor 
accredited by Dartmouth and other Ool- 


leges. Practical Arts Course. Junior 
School. Winter Sports. Enrollments ac- 
cepted now. Moderate rates. Oatalogue 


upon request to Carl B. Wetherell, Head- 
master, Box 16, Andover, N.H. 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- - 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


was initiated into the faith of the Nava- 
vidhan, and admitted into the order of 
Vidhan-sevikas. In many articles and ad- 
dresses, and in the labors of religious or- 
ganizations, Mrs. Roy proved an influen- 
tial leader in the Brahmo Samaj, and an 
inspiring co-worker with Dr. Roy. Mrs. 
Roy is survived by Dr. Roy and an infant 
boy. 


Rev. Oscar B. Hawes 


Called to Brookline, Mass. 


Rey. Oscar B. Hawes has been elected 
minister of the Second Unitarian Church 
of Brookline, Mass. Mr. Hawes was minis- 


Calendar 


November 27. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston, General speaker: Miss Katharine 
M. Glidden. Leaders: Dr. Abigail Bliot, 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Rev. Dorothy Dyar. 
Chureh of the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 
6 P.M. 


December 6. 


A national dinner of the three churches 
of the Puritan tradition, Congregational, 


Unitarian and Universalist. Speaker: Dr. 
Charles I. Jefferson, honorary minister of 
the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 
Washington Congregational Club, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


ter in Keene, N.H., from 1927 to the 
present year. He succeeds in Brookline 
Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, now of the First 
Church of Lynn, Mass. 


Roy was solemnized November 21, 1931, 
at the Nayavidhan Mandir, Karachi, by 
Rey. Jamini Kanta Koar. Her religious 
zeal was united with much wisdom. She 
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Southwestern Federation 


Annual conference in Hutchinson, Kans., 
deals with religion in the social structure 


The eleventh annual conference of the 
Southwestern Federation of Religious Lib- 
erals was held in the First Universalist 
Church, Hutchinson, Kans., October 25, 26 
and 27. The spirit of the conference was 
expressed in the slogan, “An aggressive, 
progressive church in action’. Dr. W. G. 
Price of Hutchinson, presided. The pre- 
paratory meditation was in charge of Rev. 
Fred A. Line, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Phoenix, Ariz., form- 
erly minister of the First Universalist 
Chureh at Junction City and the first 
Unitarian Church of Tulsa, Okla. 

Rey. John MacKinnon of Wichita, Kans., 
gave an interesting address on “Making 
the Gods Come True’. He emphasized 
the fact that man had always made his 
gods to fit his needs. Rabbi Richmond of 
Wichita gave a scholarly address on ‘The 
Place and Function of a Religious Lib- 
eral’, in which he declared that the word 
“liberal” is empty of content and ex- 
pressed a preference for the word rad- 
ical’. He said religion is man’s attitude 
to the cosmos, and its place is next to the 
test-tube and laboratory. Its function, he 
said, was that of investigation and learn- 
ing to shoulder the responsibility that 
has been the lot of science and philosophy. 

The committee on recommendations ap- 
proved the work of the joint commission 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and the General Universalist Convention 
on the Free Church of America. The 
recommendation was thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and passed unanimously. 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder of Davenport, 
Ta., spoke on the subject, “Why Religion, 
Anyway?” We are impressed by order in 
the universe. Religion should awaken the 
imagination to clothe the universe with a 
vital motive. We must feel a comradeship 
—a personal possession. We need a reli- 
gion which will enter into our social struc- 
ture. It must invest my neighbor and my 
neighbor’s children with an _ infinite 
quality. That will provide motive for life. 

Rey. John W. Sears of Junction City, 
Kans., spoke on the subject, “The Evangel 
of the Liberal Church”. 

The ladies of the church served the 
annual banquet. Dr. Price had provided 
songs which were sung with much en- 
joyment, and Miss Velva Kintzel rendered 
several numbers on the piano accordion. 
Rev. N. A. Price, pastor of the First 
Methodist-Episcopal Church, Rockwell 
City, Ia., a brother of Dr. W. G. Price, 
spoke on “Some Trends in Protestantism”. 
He pointed out that some of the old the- 
ologies had disappeared without much 
notice, and that Protestantism was paying 
more attention to the social message and 
more eflicient educational leadership. 

Rev. Robert Murray Pratt of Salina 
spoke on “Prosperity Always Returns”. 
“No one can prove that prayer ever 
changed God”, he said, “but we do know 
that prayer changes men and women.... 
We should learn that we can prize funda- 
mentals without being fundamentalists.” 

Rey. Fred A. Line gave an address on 
“Gourageous Thinking and Living”. He 
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emphasized the necessity to teach our 
children to have the courage to say “Yes” 
as well as “No”; to live up to their con- 
victions and to use their moral visions to 
the best advantage. 

Greetings were sent to Rev. Clifton 
Merritt Gray, Summit Sanatorium, Santa 
Fe, N.M., and to Rev. W. M. Backus, 
R.F.D. No. 8, Adrian, Mich. The com- 
mittee on recommendations presented in 
their final report a resolution reciting the 
fact that the distress of the world is 
caused by an unjust system of distribution 
of wealth, income, and privilege, and that 
it is impossible for individuals to live 
according to the golden rule in a society 
which makes selfishness a necessary con- 
dition of existence, and that more will 
be required than superficial remedies or 
pious platitudes preached to relatively 
helpless individuals. They recommended a 


Fiction With a Soul— 


Only at rare intervals—once in 
a very great while—is the unceas- 
ing flood of books punctuated by a 
novel in which plot and theme are 
so closely interwoven that the 
story seems to generate a vitality 
within itself. Such books have 
soul. Above and beyond their 
power to entertain; greater than 
their purpose of depicting a phase 
of Life or a period of civilization, 
is this intangible, often unin- 
tended, inner significance. 

Of such a class is the new novel 
issued by the Macmillan Company 
of New York, based on modern 
Biblical scholarship. Historically 
accurate, showing how monothe- 
ism became triumphant over pa- 
ganism through a great struggle 
for social justice in the midst of 
conditions like those prevailing 
today. Warmly commended by re- 
ligious leaders, such as Bishop 
F. J. McConnell, Dr. S. Parkes 
Sadman and Prof.  Shailer 
Mathews. 

By the Waters of Babylon, A 
Story of Ancient Tsracl, by Louis 
Wallis. From all booksellers, or 
from the Macmillan Company, 
New York City, for $2.00.—Adt. 
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fundamental revision of society along 
more cooperative economic lines after a 
careful study by individuals and churches 
of the situation and of proposed remedies. 
This report provoked discussion and was 
finally adopted unanimously. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Rev. Robert Murray Pratt; 
vice-president, Chester M. Routledge; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Mrs. Cora _ Shelton. 

Ina KIne. 


WANTED—A PULPIT ! One of our old 


meetinghouses is being restored to its 
former Colonial elegance and beauty. It 
needs a mahogany pulpit. Please let me 
know of the whereabouts, size, design, 
and price of any such. 


L. C. CORNISH. 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


/ BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographiec, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


PULPIT 
and CHOIR 


Embroldered Pulpit Hangings 
Bookmarks, etc. 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Specialists in Church Vestments 
and Embroideries for half a century 
COX SONS & VINING 
New York 


131-133 E. 23d St. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervous 
and convalescent individuals whose improve- 
ment has been retarded by an aversion to cus- 
tomary institutional features. Provided with 
homelike surroundings, Woodside guests are en- 
couraged to take part in normal associations 
which hasten recovery. 


F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 
Framingham, Mass. 


spontaneous manner.” 


below its real value. 


The Bookshop for Boys and Girls says: 


“The legends of these towers are little known and the author 
and the artist have done well to present them in this delightful and 


TOWER LEGENDS 


Charmingly written by Bertha Palmer Lane, widow of the librarian of Harvard 
University. Beautifully illustrated in full page color and silhouettes by Rosamond 
Lane Lord, wife of the librarian of the Boston Public Library. 

These fascinating stories will delight boys and girls of about fourteen years of 
age, who like distinctive and unusual stories. The price is $2.00, which is much 


AT ALL BOOKSHOPS. 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


eee! TO Cl . 
y ine | 


> ADT3NEAE 


Per SANTRIES 


“Not long ago a learned don’, said 
Stanley Baldwin, in a House of Com- 
mons debate the other day, ‘‘who would 


never admit himself in the wrong, met a 
friend and said, ‘Do you know that yester- 
day I met Mrs. So-and-So, who is your 
sister?’ ‘No’, said his friend, ‘not my 
sister; she is my aunt.’ ‘I think’, said the 
don rather acidly ‘that on reflection you 
will find that she is your sister.’ ” 


Rey. Thomas Fowler, formerly president 
of Corpus at Oxford, was given to miss- 
ing ’aitches, which apparently annoyed his 
friends. This trait was exemplified by a 
legendary list of his seven daily meals: 
“These were (1) 7 a.M. ‘a cup of ’ominy’, 
(2) at 9 ‘a hample breakfast’, (3) at 11 
‘a ’asty snack’, (4) at 1 ‘a “arty lunch’, 
(5) at 5 ‘a cup of ’ot tea’, (6) at 7 o’clock 
“’all dinner’, and lastly at 11 p.m., ‘hany- 
thing that comes ’andy’.” 


William Penn, who arrived on these 
shores two hundred and fifty years ago, 
was the son of an admiral. He was found 
by George Fox one day wearing a sword. 
But all that Fox said was, “William, I 
see thee is wearing thy sword.” ‘Why, 
yes”, responded Penn—who was not a 
little of a dandy in those days—‘‘should 
I leave it off?’ “Wear it as long as thee 
can, William’, said Fox; and that was 
all. But soon the two met again, and this 


time Penn was without a sword. “I see 
thee has no sword’, commented Fox. 


Whereupon Penn simply replied, accord- 
ing to one version of the encounter, “TI 
wore it as long as I could.” 


A well-dressed young man stopped at 
a humble dwelling in the Kentucky hills. 
“Good morning’, he said to the native 
who answered his knock. ‘“‘Would you be 
so kind as to tell me the way to Millers- 
burg?” “Sartainly, sah, with pleasure. Do 
you see that bunch of sugar trees in the 
hill yander?’ “Yes’, replied the young 
man, “but you ought not to say ‘yander’. 


‘Yonder’ is the proper word. I know be-} 


cause I was educated in the high schoo! 
of Augusta, Maine; and I speak cor- 


rectly.” ‘Wall, in that case, young man, } 


you jist go up yander to Augusta, Maine. 
and ax them thar fellows in the high 
school to tell you the way to Millersburg.” 
And the Kentuckian closed the door. 


Ernest Forbes attended the opening of 
a new county school in Yorkshire. An old 
man, a native, engaged him in a salty 
denunciation of the modern system. “An’ 
that’s t’ eddication department for yer. 
Ha! Ha!” He was specific. “Bottiny !”’ 
he said, with particular venom. “They 
think they’re varry igh larnt, but what 
do they knaw? We've getten names wot 
fowks understands for t’bits o’ weeds an’ 
things, but they’ve getten ’em as long as 
yer airm! An’ wheer they get ’em? That’s 
wot I want ter knaw! If yer ask yan 
ter tell yer ’ow much fow’teen dozen eges 
is at So much a dozen, they’d ’ave ter ‘ani 
a slate an’ pencil!” As I walked to the 
aoe Wes Mr. Forbes in The Yorkshire 

‘ was not too comfortable in the 
thought that I might easily require a slate 
and pencil myself,” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churcues or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard £600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Do You Know 


AN ARCHITECT 
or 
A YOUNG MAN 
or 
A YOUNG WOMAN 


who should read 


AN ARCHITECT MUSES 
By WM. ROGER GREELEY 


of which The Christian Register says: 


The chapter entitled ‘Archi- 
tecture as Vestal of the Crafts’ is exceed- 
ingly timely. ..... Few young men when 
graduation days come know what they 
wish to be or to do; few of them have a 
thought about ‘making’ anything. It would 
be well for them to study well this 
chapters.) S oe 2 


104 pages. $1.60. At all booksellers. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
Publishers 


25 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASs. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany. 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9:45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MAS'S.—-KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rey. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 
9:30 A.M. Church school at King’s Chapel 
House. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by 
Prof. John Baillie, D.D. Week-day services, 
12:15 p.m. Monday, organ recital by Mr. Robin- 
son; Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Rev. Charles 
W. Gilkey, D.D., University of Chicago ; Thurs- 
day, 11 A.M. Rey. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNITA- 
RIAN CHURCH. (Universalist-Unitarian ) 
Huclid Avenue at Hast 82nd Street. Rev. Dil- 
worth Lupton and Rev, Tracy Pullman, min- 


isters. 9:30 a.M., Church School; 11 A.m., 
Morning Service. 

MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 


Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
Southeast corner 80th Street and Lexington 
Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Welcome to 
friends and strangers. Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 


BY THE WATERS 
OF BABYLON 
A Story of Ancient 


Israel based on modern 


Biblical scholarship 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 


Just published 


A booklet containing forty-three 


PRAYERS 


written for Services of Worship 
in Unity Church, St. Paul 


by Frederick M. Eliot. 
By mail, postage free, 


at fifty cents a copy. 


Address: Unity Church, Portland Ave. 
and Grotto St., St. Paul, Minnesota. 


